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A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 


“BEHOLD IN THESR WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE WAND IN HAND.”- Cowper, 























OLD FRIENDS IN NEW CIRCUMSTANCES. 


so destitute of poetical feeling as to be altogether 


THE SALE OF CALLOWFIELDS. valid ter 


CHAPTER XX. ‘‘T know one,”’ says the reader, ‘‘ whose only feel- 
“ Leaves have their time to fall, ing connected with this very poetical transaction is, 
And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath, How untidy those dead leaves make the path if 
And stars to set, but all, ie ” 
Thou hast al/ seasons for thine own, O death.” Sweep them up. 
—drs. Hemans. Ah! reader, that is a hard heart, or seems s0; 


AVE you watched the autumn leaves falling? | but between you and me, as Kezia would say, 
. There is not a poet who has not made it the | you cannot always take people on their own showing, 
subject of his muse; nor can we imagine any heart | whether for good or bad; that insensibility to the 
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pathetic may be assumed in self-defence to deaden 
the vibration of a chord within. 

‘‘Not in the least,” says the reader; ‘I tell you 
the only thought falling leaves ever suggest to him 
is John and a broom, unless he may add, What a 
nuisance these falling leaves are!” 

Very well, reader, then we will give him up, but 
he is surely a solitary instance ; there are few, whether 
they know it or not, so callous as to behold, without 
some touches of tenderness, sadness, or at least 
seriousness, the warnings of their own decay in 
autumn’s falling leaves. 

Of course this may be entirely sentimental, very 
slight, and easily shaken off. Lively conversation, 
business, a cheerful fire, or an entertaining book, 
will quickly dispel it; and as it is very well known 
that in a few months new leaves will come, and all 
will be green and gay again, long-lived emotions 
would be out of place. 

But how is it that not only the type, but that 
which it resembles, can fail in any man to quicken a 
pulse or raise a throb? How is it that children of 
mortality can grow insensible to the solemn, mysterious 
fact of death ? 

We suppose there is a natural fear of death im- 
planted in the heart of every human being; and yet 
to see the indifference with which the hearse is 
beheld as it jostles along through our crowded 
thoroughfares to the suburb cemetery, or to witness 
the cold curiosity with which villagers will crowd 
round an open grave in a rustic churchyard, without a 
look or a gesture of reverence or dread, is enough to 
prove that that fear has been stifled. 

‘‘Have you heard of old Case?” said one 
man of business to another on the afternoon of his 
death. 

* Old Case? what about him?” 

‘“* Dead—died this morning, suddenly.”’ 

“You don’t say so! Who'll have ali his money?” 

**T haven’t heard, but there will be a good picking 
for some.” 

“What an affair this is about Brisk and Brittle!” 

“Terrible! terrible !”’ says the other, with a shake 
of the head. ‘I can tell you an awkward thing or 
two about parties that you would not suspect con- 
nected with that,” and the two walk on together 
wholly intent on the mercantile shock. 

‘‘Dear me! Mr. Case! Well, he was an old man; 
I have thought him breaking lately ; he will be very 
much missed. Suddenly, you say? Well, that is not 
of so much consequence in this case, as no doubt his 
will has been made a long time; no fear of any 
neglect on that head from a sensible man like him.” 
So remarks another; and of all the speeches made 
by those not personally connected with him, very 
few, if any, did not turn upon the pivot of his pos- 
sessions, 

But some his death did concern—very personally 
indeed; among these was the banker, who had 
hurried to visit him immediately after hearing of the 
failure of Brisk and Brittle and the rumour among 
a few who were in the secrets of that house that Mr. 
Case was involved in the crash. 

He was very uneasy—shocked, of course—at the 
sudden removal of his friend, but not able, in his 
present state of anxiety, to repress his uppermost 
vexation that he should have gone at such an un- 
seasonable juncture. 

_ ‘If I had but known this yesterday,” he said to 
himself, as he walked hurriedly home; “to be sure, 
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this affair of Brisk’s may not, after all, have affected 
him; and then there’s Miss King’s note of hand— 
what could he have wanted the money for? I fancie] 
he looked absent once or twice last night, and that 
his spirits were forced.” 

There were not many who entertained the banker's 
fears, at any rate at first. Some had heard, for reports 
soon spread, that Mr. Case had lost a great (eal 
through Brisk and Brittle, and also that he had made 
some very unfortunate speculations in lead mines and 
railways ; yet still, those at least who had nothing to 
fear from his dying a bankrupt, did not doubt that 
he had died rich, and would leave a surplus after 
covering every loss. 

It was, however, an anxious time with others till 
an investigation could be made by proper authori- 
ties, and his affairs cleared up. ‘Lhe panic of the 
banker ran like a message along the telegraphic 
wires—not that he spoke openly, lie did but “‘ whisper 
it into the reeds,” like one of old; but the reeds, as 
in that case, whispered it all round, and the thought 
struck one, ‘‘I suppose my five thousand is safe!” 
and another, ‘‘I suppose that mortgage security was 
good,” and so on. 


Fisher was writing at his desk, having almost 
calmed down into placidity, when a loud knock at 
the door aroused him. 

‘‘Mr Fisher, have you heard?” exclaimed the 
breathless visitor; ‘‘ Mr. Case is dead!” 

“Dead!” cried Fisher; “ dead!” as if repeating 
the word would enable him better to understand it. 

Then came the story. 

He seemed to be much as usual in the morning; 
his letters and papers had been delivered to him, aud 
he had ordered the office keys to be sent. He had 
had some business transactions the evening before 
with gentlemen who remained with him till nearly 
dinner-time. The papers they had left with him, 
and which he had taken from his escritoire at an 
early hour in the morning, were on his table when 
his servant, returning to his room with some slight 
executed commission, found him sitting in his chair, 
his head bent on his chest—dead. 

Fisher had never loved him. Loved him! As 
well might one couple the Falls of Niagara or the 
towering Alps with love, as Mr. Caleb Case! 

But he had reverenced him—thought of him with 
awful admiration, and had revelled in the sunshine 
of his praise and the hope of his favour. 

When, therefore, he realised the fact that that 
mighty power, that tower of strength, that Eldora:lo 
of wealth had fallen in a moment, he was fairy 
overcome. 

Of course all the receptacles for office or personal 
documents were sealed up, and Fisher, while he gave 
such information as was necessary, looked on us if 
in a dream, half expecting the great man in among 
them to demand the reason of their intrusion. 4s 
he was leaving the office, now placed in charge ct 
others, Baldwick rode up to the door, crying, “Is it 
true?” 

“Yes,” simply replied the clerk, whose agitation, 
from whatever cause it arose, had quite mastered 
hin. 

“Ts it true he fell down in a fit when he heard of 
Brisk and Brittle?” inquired Baldwick. F 

Fisher, sickening at the coarse tone and manner 01 
the speaker, said he could give no particulars. ; 
“T should just like to know,” said Baldwick, his 
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immer thoughts adding, ‘I believe I hare been done 
after all.” 

Fisher was glad he could not tell him, and walked 
away, leaving him to seek satisfaction from others. 


Anthony King’s anticipations of his aunt’s distress 
were more than realised. He found her reading the 
“Times”? by her luxurious fireside, and saw plainly 
ihat his visit was an unwelcome one; yet she could 
not help being struck with his appearance and 
manner, the latter was so serious and so kind, his 
usual independent air was so much moderated. 
Strongly as her prejudices had been excited, she 


aspect, he had come with an evil purpose. 


He allowed her to ask a few questions relative to | 


his return to England, to which, however, she added, 
“ Notthat I need to be told, nephew, for I have been 
informed of your movements, and let me tell you that 
you would have been wiser to have left things alone 
than to have gone against me.” 

Anthony assured her that such a procedure had 
been far from his thoughts, and began to open on his 
new errand. 

“T wish for no explanations, nephew,” she an- 
swered. ‘*As I have said before, I refer you to my 
trustee, Mr. Caleb Case.” 

“Where shall I find him?” asked Anthony, 
gravely. 

“ At his office,” said Miss King. 

Anthony shook his head significantly. 

“ Well, then, at his house,” said Miss King, struck, 
in spite of herself, by his expressive gesture. 

“Mr. Case—is—nof there,” said Anthony, looking 
steadily at her. 

“Not there! Why, where is he? what do you 
mean ?’’ she cried, with increasing agitation. 
don’t believe—I wzon’t believe it!’’ she exclaimed, 
vehemently, when he had stated the truth, with as 
much preparation as his simple unvarnished way 
wade possible. ‘‘ He was with me a long time only 
yesterday, quite well. I never saw him better,” she 
added; ‘‘ you must be mistaken—you are deceiving 
me!” 

Anthony, finding nothing else would convince her, 
rdated his morning’s visit, and all thai he had seen 
and heard, and left her in a fit of violent hysterics, 
jor that was a condition quite out of his power to 
deal with. As hysterics made the lady (Kezia’s 
successor) very nervous, she rang for Miss King’s 
maid, and left her to recover, wondering much how 
any one could go into hysterics about Mr. Case. 

But she was wrong in supposing that to be the 
fact. Miss King was in hysterics about herself, for 
she beheld in the loss of her trustee such a moun- 
tain of labour and anxiety devolving on herself in 
the management of the King property, that she felt 
cushed even by its coming shadow. 


There was a week to pass before the funeral could 

3 ‘ 
take place, and as Mr. Case left no representative, 
his select friends assisted at it. The banker was one, 


and I am sorry to say he was engaged the whole | 


ume of the solemnity in speculating on what he had 
eard and what he feared. 

Some very distant and entirely ignored relations 
came up to London, hoping they had at least been 
luentioned in the will, and there were many curious 
or anxious to hear what the result would be. 

There was no will. 
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No! High and low, in every likely and unlikely 
place, they hunted, but there was no will! 

Their astonishment at this was at an end when 
accounted for by the fact—-which, however, astonished 
them more still---that he had nothing to leave. 

What! Mr. Case, the Plutus of London—the 
Socrates! What had he done with it all? 

Before this question could be answered, another 
arose. What had he done with the money of other 
people? The King property -—this deposit — that 
mortgage—that loan—where were they ? Ay, where ? 

The banker was consoled by one thing—he had 


|had a strong presentiment there was something 
could hardly believe that, with such a prepossessing | 


wrong at the dinner-party: Mr. Case had looked now 
and then so absent and abstracted, and had made 
such evident efforts to be alive and himself. He had 
noticed, too, that though he had once or twice tried 
to draw him into conversation, he had evaded it. 
‘**But who will do business at dinner?” he thought, 
‘‘and such a dinner!” However, when he heard in 
the morning of Brisk and Brittle, his presentiment 
came strong upon him, and took him to the house of 
him who had departed to answer to another account. 

Ah! Mr. Caleb Case, how many hearts bled, how 
many brains grew dizzy that day, when it was known 
that you had died insolvent, and that in your hands, 
those safe keepers, all that had been placed ‘vith such 
confidence had melted away! 

‘* Never heard of such a thing,” said one. 

‘‘ Speculation and good living,” said another. 


The investigation of Mr. Case’s affairs, and of 
those for whom he had acted, took no little time and 
trouble. 

Cordell Firebrace was indefatigable in his attend- 
ance on behalf of his friend, and had the unspeakable 
delight of seeing produced the title-deeds of Callow- 
fields, which he had now the means of proving to be 
Authony’s property. 

In vain did Baldwick protest—the amount he had 
paid for it, supposing no deeds existed, showed him 
to be undeserving of pity, even if the law would have 
awarded him any. 

Before going to our concluding chapter, we may 
add that Mr. Case had consulted his conscience in 
this transaction. 

He was quite aware that unless his speculations 
turned out better than he expected, he should leave 

liss King penniless. Ile knew very well that the 
estate belonged to Anthony, and thought that, to 
preserve it for him would be to insure a maintenance 
for his aunt, for he was a sound-judging man, and 
saw principle in him on which he could depend. 
Baldwick he considered he should have reimbursed 
by his large profits on a small outlay; besides, he 
was a rogue for whom, though dishonest on a larger 
scale himself, he felt a strong disgust. He had 
actually wanted money at the time of the sale—yes, 
actually wanted it; for, although thie official income 
was large, he had a very large annual payment to 
make to Miss King, whom he kept quiet on the sup- 
position that he was merely handing over to her the 
proceeds of her own estate. 

What is the use of hunting into villainy ? Are not 
these things done continually? Do not men run so 
hard after money, that they scruple not to stake the 
interests, the all, of those who are deceived by their 
glittering reputation—to stake it and to sacrifice it 
it too! 

Why did he do it? Why do they do it? Beeauso 
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they fellow a will-o’-the-wisp, and think one lucky 
move may carry them safe over the mire, and so they 
go on till they are smothered in it. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


*“‘ The book is completed 
And closed like the day, 
And the hand that has written it - 


Lays it away.” 
—Longfellow. 


Wuetuner it was the crisp and pleasant frost that 
succeeded the fog, or the return of his kind and 
genial friends, or the knowledge that he was gaining 
ground, that helped the abbé onward, or whether 
these all combined to do it, is of less importance 
than was the fact itself, that he made rapid and 
steady progress. By the time that Anthony King’s 
claim upon Callowfields was made good, and it 
was known that Miss King was reduced to poverty, 
he felt able to go to work again; and there was a 
glimmer of hope that twinkled in his eye, and lurked 
in his smile, that he might bring back at least a 
part of his lost independence. 

He had issued notes to many of his old pupils, 
and had called on some, and fixed on the following 
Monday for his first lessons. 

Grateful as he was to Kezia, and much as he 
missed her—tor she had left Mrs. Higgins’s for some 
little time past, as his health grew confirmed—it 
rather cheered him to return to his old ways; and the 
‘* fry-pan”’ and a few other interdicted articles found 
their way back to their old home in the cupboard. 

“T can’t think how you get on without Miss 
Millet,” said Cordell to him as they sat at tea; 
‘‘why didn’t you marry her, abbé, and make sure 
of her?” 

‘‘Marry!” exclaimed the abbé; ‘‘marry Mees 
Millet? Oh! have you not heard what vilain accent 
she have? Pah!” and he shrugged up his shoulders; 
“could you live always wid dat accent, Monsieur 
Fireplace?” 

** Well, I don’t know that I’ve any right to be so 
particular,” said Cordell, laughing ; ‘‘ but you might 
have taught her.” 

‘Oh! I have try, I have try,” said the abbé, 
quite seriously; ‘‘but she have no ear. She is good, 
oh, so good! She has cure me in my illness, she 
has come at my bad pinch, she has make my stock- 
ing,” putting out his foot; ‘‘she has try to make 
me good man; oh, she is so good! but—have you 
hear her speaken French?” 

‘‘No, but, judging by her English, it must be re- 
markably fine,” said Cordell, laughing. 

** Ah!” said the abbé, with a grimace that showed 
it was no laughing matter with him, “if you have 
hear her say ‘munshoo’ you should know.” 

But what had become of Kezia? Directly she 
heard the astounding intelligence that the King pro- 
perty had vanished, she went straight to claim 
cousinship once more with the despoiled heiress. 

How truly delicate is Christian kindness! You 
would have thought, to see her manner at their first 
meeting, that she was now indeed the humble de- 
pendent, and Miss King still the great lady, and 
that she had for the first time found out how to 
behave in their relative positions. 

It was a long time before Miss King could take in 
all the facts which so greatly affected her. It re- 
quired much telling, much convincing, much going 
over the same ground, to make her comprehend that 
sho had been the dupe of a fictitious friendship, and 
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that she literally possessed nothing, for the house 
she lived in, with its furniture, was all that remained 
of the vast riches left to her by her father. 

As the light of truth broke in upon her, and she 
saw her strangely altered position, she became a 
prey by turns to stupifying grief and violent 
paroxysms of anger; and never had Kezia held go 
unenviable a post as that she had voluntarily sought, 
yet she went steadily on. 

‘“You know, Mr. King,” she remarked, ‘I haye 
my own means, and can afford it; and if I can be 
any comfort to my poor cousin till you are established 
at Callowfields, and can take her to live with you, 
why I shall only be discharging my duty, and hoy- 
ever onerious it may be, I shall be able to bear it.” 

But Anthony King was no farmer; he preferred 
putting Callowfields into the hands of those who 
understood its management. He took a small house 
not very far from the abbé, where he endeavoured 
by a kindness ill-deserved to make his aunt forget 
her altered circumstances. At his urgent entreaty, 
Kezia continued in her post of housekeeper, and vied 
with him in the work of soothing and consoling. 

But the more they comforted, the more uncom- 
fortable did Miss King become; she had all the real 
enjoyments of life as much as formerly, though with 
less parade, her nephew’s liberality and Kezia’s skill 
abundantly providing that she should never per- 
sonally feel her reverses; yet she became daily more 
irritable and peevish, and less sensible of their self- 
sacrifice. 

‘She gets worse and worse,” said Kezia one day 
to Anthony, almost out of heart. 

‘* Her gods are gone! we must not be surprised,” 
was his reply. 

‘* Ah! that was money and Mr. Case,” said Kezia; 
**T am not so surprised at money, it is a common 
thing to see people worship that; but let it be be- 
tween us, Mr. Anthony, I could as soon have made 
a god of a cat or a cucumber, like the ancient 
Egyptians, as of her Phoenix, poor Mr. Case—not 
that I would show disrespect to the dead.” 

She sank at last almost into a state of imbecility, 
which was so far a relief to Kezia that it gave her 
many an opportunity of reciting the poems from her 
green book, which she honestly believed soothed, if 
they did not edify, the restless invalid. 

It also gave her much more time for reading, of 
which she was really fond, and which, as she assured 
Anthony, brought back many a flagrant memory of 
the pleasures of her youth. 

She often saw the abbé, as he had a welcome 
from Anthony King at all times, and he found it a 
very agreeable change from his lodging—since 
Cordell Firebrace had again left England—to spend 
an evening in the cheerful chit-chat or heart-com- 
forting conversation of that hospitable fireside. _ 

‘‘I wish Monsieur Fireplace had stay in dis 
country,” the abbé often said. ‘Is it not strange 
ting? I love my country, I live here (but it is ver 
good country!); and Monsieur Fireplace live 
France, and his heart live in England!” 

‘‘Man proposes, God disposes,” said Anthony; 
‘that’s the way to account for such puzzles.” ; 

‘Ah, I am glad I have learn to know dat in dis 
country,” said the abbé, with a reverential gesture 
expressive of gratitude and submission. 

It did indeed seem strange that Cordell, whos? 
prejudices were so strong, should have been induce 
to overcome them, but he had displayed such extra 
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ordinary activity, keenness, aptitude for business, 
and industry in the pursuit of his friend’s affairs, as 
to attract the attention of a distant relative with 
whom he had before had little communication. From 
him he received an offer of partnership in his busi- 
ness, provided he would work in it, and a promise 
that he should become his heir. It was less the 
allurement of riches than of regular occupation that 
induced Cordell to accept the offer. He was already 
independent, but he had tasted the sweets of in- 
dustry, and contrasting them with the idle life he 
had previously led, he felt their value. He often 
visited England, and never without seeing the abbé, 
and bringing with him substantial proofs of his 
regard, and he invariably asked if Miss Millet had 
improved in her accent. 

Every time Cordell came he found the abbé more 
cheery and more grateful, till at last the old man 
met him with the joyful greeting, ‘‘Ah, Monsieur 
Fireplace, I am soon get back my two tousand, and 
so to see my poor sister and broder. I have such 
kind friends, and de bank has mend a little and pay 
me back some money; but I have de Friend above 
all friends,” he added, laying his hand upon his 
heart. ‘‘IfI had not lose my two tousand pound, 
I do not know if I could have say so ever; it was ver 
good for me to be afflicted.” 

There are moments when happiness as well as 
grief is too great for utterance; and when the abbé, 
having prepared for his departure, came to take 
leave of Anthony and Kezia, he could not, except by 
looks, express his emotions. 

He was accompanied by Fisher, whom Cordell had 
well provided for, feeling that he owed him some 
return for the involuntary service he had rendered 
him, and for the anxiety he had been made to endure 
by means of it. He had procured for him a lucra- 
tive post in the house with which he was now con- 
nected, having placed him under the abbé as a pupil 
till he was quite qualified for its duties. 

“You won’t forget us,” said Kezia, as she gave 
the abbé her parting token of regard, some of her 
favourite poems copied into a book like her own. 

“Forget! aha!” exclaimed the abbé. ‘‘ Give me 
good word to part wid, Monsieur Antoine,” he added, 
turning to Anthony. 

“ All the paths of the Lord are mercy and truth 
to such as keep his covenant and his testimonies,” 
said Anthony, wringing his hand. 

“Tt is ver hard to go away,” said the abbé, ‘“ but 
we shall meet again.” 

“In that good country, old friend, where all tribes, 
people, and nations shall speak one tongue,” said 
Anthony. 

When Miss King’s death relieved Anthony from 
that drain on his purse, he no longer scrupled to 
marry, and most harmonious was the spirit that 
teigned between his chosen wife and his cousin 
Kezia. In fact, a happier old age than that which 
lay before the latter could hardly be conceived. 
Her delight, as years went on, was to preside as 
superintendent in the nursery, and when her pupils 
had advanced beyond nursery teaching, they clung 
to her still for nursery lore, in which she made her- 
self, for their benefit, a great proficient. Many “a 
piece” out of the green book did she teach them, 
and many a tale would she tell, always vigorously, 
and with earnest regard to the moral. Her choicest 
stories were about the poor old abbé, whom she 
‘rerembered with true affection. 
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Anthony King, who had begun life with a feeble 
constitution, inherited from his mother, and which 
his equable spirit had gone far to strengthen, whose 
want of suspicion, arising from his own honesty of 
purpose, made Mr. Caleb Case, and those like him, 
call him a fool, went through life, after his instalment 
at Callowfields, happily and prosperously. 

While he carefully procured for his children the 
advantage that he had wanted in his youth, he 
steadily kept before them the truth that a believed 
Bible, believed in the heart as well as in the head, 
is the only sure foundation of happiness. 

‘Men, indeed,” he would say, ‘‘ who are ignorant 
of this, who even condemn and despise it, grow rich 
and great, richer and greater than many who live for 
another and a better world ; but the end, my children, 
think of the end; remember there is surely coming a 
time to every child of earth when heart and flesh 
must fail, and they only are happy who in that day 
ean say, ‘The Lord is the strength of my heart, and 
my portion for ever.’ ”’ 





‘Sonnets of the Sacred year. 
BY THE REV. S. J. STONE, M.A. 
VALEDICTORY SONNET. 

“‘They sing the Song of Moses the servant of God, and the 
Song of the Lamb.” —Rev. xv. 3. 
I HAVE heard the music flowing through the 

years— 

The mystic time and times and half a time— 
And I have sought in mine own earthly rhyme 
To bring the oracle of those heavenly spheres 
Home to the common hearing of men’s ears ; 
O far faint echo of the glorious chime! 
O voice too faltering for the Song sublime! 
Is this the all of toils, and prayers, and tears ? 
“The all? It is enough that thou hast had 
The bliss that follows birth in thine own soul: 
Enough that Curisr liath made thine own heart 

glad, 
Listening that sweet and awful spheric roll : 
Enough for thee to hope that, past thy ken, 
Some hearts to thy low chant have sung Amen.” 





PUNS AND PUNNING. 
BY JOHN TIMBS, 
II. 
HEODORE HOOK was admirable in what he 
terms “the very plums in the pudaing of con- 
versation ’’—punning—which he treats in this mock 
profound manner :— Re ; 

‘‘ A punster (that is, a regular, hard-hitting, thick- 
and-thin punster) sits gaping for an opportunity to 
jingle his nonsense with whatever happens to be 
going on; and catching up some detached bit of a 
rational conversation, perverts its sense to his favour- 
ite sound, so that instead of anything like a con- 
tinuous intellectual intercourse, which one might 
hope to enjoy in pleasant society, one is perpetually 
interrupted by his absurd distortions and unseason- 
able ribaldry. 

‘«‘ Admitting, however, the viciousness, the felo- 
nious trickery of punning, which, says the patriot, 
is like the air, if we have it not, we cannot breathe: 
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therefore, secing that if we have it not, we cannot 
breathe: therefore, seeing that it is quite impossible 
to put down punning, the next best thing we can do 
is to regulate it. 

‘The proverb says ‘ wits jump,’ so may punsters. 
We propose, in order to save time and trouble, to 
enumerate a few puns, which, for the better regula- 
tion of jesting, are positively prohibited in all decent 
societies where punning is practised ; and first, since 
the great (indeed, the only) merit of a pun is its 
undoubted originality, its unequivocal novelty, its 
extemporaneous construction and instantaneous ex- 
plosion, all puns by recurrence, all puns by repetition, 
and all puns by anticipation are prohibited. 

“In the next place, all the following travelling 
Puns are strictly prohibited :—-All allusions, upon 
entering a town, to the pound and the stocks; know- 
ing aman by his gait, and not by his style; calling 
a tall turnpike-keeper a colossus of roads ; paying a 
postboy’s charges of ways and means; seeing no sign 
of an wn; talking of a hedger having a stuke in the 
bank; all allusion to sun and air to a newly-married 
couple; all stuff about village-belles ; calling a belfry 
a court of a peal; saying, upon two carpenters putting 
up a paling that they are very peaceable men to be 
Jencing in a field; all trash about ‘manors make the 
man,’ in the shooting season; and all stuff about 
trees, after this fashion: ‘That’s a pop’lar tree;’ 
‘Tl turn over a new /eaf, and make my bough,’ ete. 

‘*Puns upon field-sports, such as racing being a 
matter cf course; a good shot being fond of his butt 
and barrel; or, saying that a man deserves a vod for 
taking up such a/ine; if he is sitting under a bridge, 
calling him an arch fellow, or supposing him a 
nobleman because he takes his place among the piers, 
or that he will catch nothing but cold and no fish by 
hook or by crook. All these are prohibited. 

**To talk of yellow pickles, and say the way to 
Turw’em Green is through Hammersmith; all allusions 
to eating men, for Zton men, Staincs on the table- 
cloth, Lggham, &c., are exploded ; or, saying to a lady 
who asks you to help her to the wing of a chicken, 
that it is only a matter of @ pinion; all quibbles 
about dressing have and eating it; or, upon helping 
yourself, to say you have a platonic affection for 
roast beef; or, when fried fish runs short, singing to 
the mistress of the house, with Zom Moore— 


“Your sole, though a very sweet sole, love, 
Will ne’er be suflicient for me,” 
are entirely banished.” 

Theodore Hook was delighting a few friends one 
summer’s evening at Fulham by an extempore comic 
song, when, in the middle of it, the servant entered 
with “Please, sir, here’s Mr. Winter, the tax- 
gatherer ; he says he has called for taxes.” Hook 
would not be interrupted, but went on at the piano- 
forte as if nothing had happened, with the following 
stanza :— 


**Here comes Mr. Winter, collector of taxes, 
I'd advise you to pay him whatever he axes ; 
Excuses won’t do, he stands no sort of flummery, 


Though Winter his name is, his process is summery.” 


Two silly brothers, twins, were very much about 


town in Hook’s time, and they took every pains by 
dressing alike to deceive their friends as to their 
identity. A companion was expatiating upon theso 
modern Dromios, at which Hook grew impatient. 


“Well,” said his friend, “you will admit that they 
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resemble each other wonderfully; they are as alike 
as two peas.” ‘They are,” retorted Hook, “and 
quite as green.” 

Sometimes, Theodore Hook was strangely puzzled 
by hard names in his improvisations, as in the case 
of a Mr. Rosenagen, a young Dane; but he mas- 
tered the difficulty as follows :— 


** Yet more of my Muse is required, 
Alas! I fear she is done ; 
But no, like a fiddler that’s tired, 
Til Rosen agen and go on.” 


When Theodore Hook was on his way home from 
the Mauritius, to be tried for his treasury irregu- 
larities, the ship stopped a day or two at St. Helena, 
where he encountered Lord Charles Somerset on his 
way to assume the governorship of the Cape. Lord 
Charles, who had met him in London occasionally, 
and knew nothing of his arrest, said, ‘‘I hope you 
are not going home for your health, Mr. Hook.” 
“Why,” said Theodore, ‘‘I am sorry to say they 
think there’s something wrong in the chest.” 

In Theodore Hook’s garden, a friend, viewing 
Putney Bridge, observed that he had been informed 
that it was a very good investment; and, turning to 
his host, inquired it such was the case, if the bridge 
really answered. ‘‘I don’t know,” said Hook; but 
you have only to cross it, and you are sure to be 
tolled.” 

Hook’s favourite resort for fishing was Ditton, 
which he has thus commemorated :— 


** Give me a punt, a rod, and a line, 
A snug arm-chair to sit on, 
Some well-iced drink, and weather fine, 
And let me fish at Ditton.” 


The Rey. Mr. Barham, of the “‘ Ingoldsby Legends,” 
an attached friend of Theodore Hook, called upon 
him one day in Cleveland Row. Haynes Bayley was 
there at lunch. Hook introduced him: ‘ Barham, 
—Mr. Bayley ; there are several of the name; this 
is not Old Bailey, with whom you may one day 
become intimate, but the gentleman whom we call 
Butterfly Bayley” (in allusion to his song, ‘‘ I'd be 
a Butterfly,” then in the height of its popularity). 
‘‘A misnomer, Hook,” replied Barham, “ Mr. Bayley 
is not yet out of the grub /” 


James Smith’s bachelorship is thus attested in his 
niece’s album :— 
‘*¢ Should I seek Hymen’s tie, 

As a poet I die, 

Ye Benedicts mourn my distresses ! 
For what little fame 
Is annexed to my name 

Is derived from Rejected Addresses. 


When John Kemble lived in Great Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury (the house was taken down when the 
western wing of the British Museum was built), he 
had one of his windows made double, so as to keep 
out the noise. Upon this James Smith wrote :— 


” 


‘** Rheumatic pains make Kemble halt, 

Nay, fretting in amazement, 

To counteract the dire assault, 
Erects a double casement. 

Ah! who from fell disease can run ? 
With added ills he’s troubled ; 

For when thie glazier’s task is done, 
He finds his panes are doubled.” 
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At Gore House, Kensington, Smith wrote this 
punning flattery to the Countess of Blessington :— 
‘Mild Wilberforce, by all belov’d, 

Once own’d this hallow’d spot ; 

Whose zealous eloquence improved 
The fetter’d negro’s lot. 

Yet here still slavery attacks 
Whom Blessington invites ; 

The chains from which he freed the Blacks, 
She fastens on the Whites, ” 


The moderation of Smith’s character was most 
apparent on the usually exciting subject of politics. 
He professed, it is believed, Conservative opinions ; 
but, on no occasion, could he be betrayed into any- 
thing like a positive declaration in company. ‘‘ My 
political opinions,” he once said, ‘‘ are those of the 
lady who sits next to me; and, as the fair sex are 
generally perplexed, like monarchs, with the fear 
of change, I constantly find myself Conservative.” 
“Mr. Smith, you Joos like a Conservative,” said 
a young man across the table, thinking to pay him 
a compliment. ‘‘Certainly, sir,” was the prompt 
reply ; ‘‘my crutches remind me that I am no member 
of the movement party.” 

Hood’s early punning propensity was shown in 
the ‘‘Lion’s Head” of the London Magazine, wherein 
one writer is informed that his ‘‘ Night” is too long, 
for the moon rises twice in it. The ‘‘ Essay on 
Agricultural Distress would only increase it.” The 


“Tears of Sensibility had better be dropped.” ‘3B | 


is surely humming.” ‘The ‘ Echo will not answer.” 
Whilst it is suggested the ‘“ Sonnet to the Sun must 
have been written for a Lark.” 


serious poems. In the ‘‘Song of the Shirt” the 
singer sat — 
*¢ Sewing at once with a double thread 
A shroud as well as a shirt,” 
And again: 
** Oh, Gol, that bread should be so dear, 
And flesh and blood so cheap.” 
In the ‘‘Dream of Eugene Aram,” he makes the 
murderer say of himself, and victim— 
** A dozen times I groaned ; the dead 
Had never groaned but twice.” 
What exquisite fancy and feeling are there in this 
apology to one whose birthday was in November :— 
‘**T have brought no roses, sweetest, 
I could find no flowers, dear : 
It was when all sweets were over 
Thou wert born to bless the year.” 


Crabb Robinsen writes thus pleasantly of Southey 
in 1841 :—*‘ Instead of telling you of him (Southey) 
in his sad condition, I will copy a pleasant jeu @ esprit 
by him when pressed to write something in an album. 
There were on one side of the paper several names; 


the preciso individuals I do not know. One was 
Dan O’Connell. 
this effect (I cannot answer for the precise words) :— 
‘ Birds of a feather 
Flock together, 
Vide the opposite page ; 
But do not thence gather 
That I’m of like feather 
With all the brave birds in this cage,’ ete. 


Surely good-humour and gentle satire, which can | 





Southey wrote on the other side to | 
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offend no one, were never more gracefully brought 
together. ‘This reminds me of another story. It is 
worth putting down. A. lady once said to me, 
‘Southey made a poem for me, and you shall hear 
it. I was, I believe, about three years old, and used 
to say, I are. He took me on his knee, fondled 
me, and would not let me go till I had learned and 
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| repeated these lines :— 


** A cow’s daughter is called a calf, 
And a sheep’s child a lamb. 
Little children must not say J are, 
But should always say J am.” 


Now a dunce or a common man would not throw off, 
even for children, such graceful levities. I repeated 
this poem to Southey. He laughed and said, ‘ When 
my children were infants, I used to make such things 
daily. There have been hundreds such forgotten.’ ” 

Swift’s fondness for puns is wellknown. Perhaps 
the application of the line of Virgil to the lady who 
threw down with her mantua a Cremona fiddle, is 
the best ever made: 


** Mantua, ve misere nimium vicina Cremone ! ” 


To an elderly gentleman who had lost his specta- 
cles, the dean said: ‘‘If this rain continues all night, 
you will certainly recover them in the morning 
betimes : 

“ Nocte pluit tota—redeunt spectacula mane.” 


Here is a legitimate wit. A man of distinction, 
not remarkable for regularity in his private concerns, 
chose for his motto, Zques haud male notus. ‘‘ Better 
known than trusted,’”? was the dean’s translation, 


zs : : ; | when some one related the circumstance. 
What fine antithetical passages are there in Hood’s | 7 


Swift had an odd humour of making extempore 
proverbs. Observing that a gentleman in whose 
garden he walked with some friends seemed to have 
no intention to request them to eat any of the fruit, 
Swift observed, “It was a saying of my dear 
grandmother, 

* Always pull a peach 
When it is within your reach ;’” 


and helping himself accordingly, his example was 
followed by the whole company. At another time he 
framed an “old saying and true,” for the benefit of 
a person whe had fallen from his horse into the 
mire :— 
** The more dirt 
The less hurt.” 


The man rose much consoled. 

He threw some very useful rules into rhyming 
adages. Sheridan quotes two. One was a direction 
to those who ride together through the water :— 


‘* When through the water you do ride, 
Keep very close, or very wide.” 


Another related to the decanting of wine :— 


‘¢ First rack slow, and then rack quick, 
Then rack slow till you come to the thick.” 


Porson made several visits to the British Museum 
to read and consider the block of black marble known 
as the Rosetta stone, whence he got the sobriquet of 
‘‘ Judge Blackstone.” 

Porson would often relate, with shameless humour, 
that he went to call on one of the judges, with whom 
he was intimate, when a gentleman, who did not 
know Porson, was waiting impatiently for the barber. 
The Professor, who was negligently dressed, and had 
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besides a patch of brown paper soaked in vinegar on 
his inflamed nose, was shown into the room where 
the gentleman was sitting, when the latter started up 
and, rushing towards Porson, exclaimed, ‘‘ Are you 
the barber?” ‘No, sir,’”’ replied Porson; ‘“ but I 
am a cunning shaver, very much at your service.” 

Porson used to call Bishop Porteus Bishop Proteus, 
from his changing his opinions from liberal to illi- 
beral. 

Porson, in a social party, offered to make a rhyme 
on anything, when some one suggested one of the 
Latin gerunds, and he immediately replied :— 


** When Dido found Aineas would not come, 
She mourned in silence, and was Di-do-dum.” 


Horace Walpole observes: ‘‘A good pun is not 
amiss. Let me tell you one I met with in some book 
the other day. The Earl of Leicester, that unworthy 
favourite of Elizabeth, was forming a park about 
Cornbury, thinking to enclose it with posts and rails. 
As he was one day calculating the expense, a gentle- 
man stood by, and told the earl he did not go the 
cheapest way to work. ‘ Why?’ said my lord. 
‘Because,’ replied the gentleman, ‘if your lordship 
will find posts, the country will find railings.’ ” 

‘“Morrow’s Library ” is the Mudie’s of Dublin, and 
the Rev. Mr. Day was a popular preacher. ‘‘ How 
inconsistent,” said Archbishop Whately, ‘is the 
piety of certain ladies here! They go to Day for a 
sermon, and to Jforrow for a novel!” 

Lord Erskine often disported himself with boyish 
glee in punning. He fired off a double-barrel when 
encountering his friend, Mr. Maylem, at Ramsgate. 
The latter observed that his physician had ordered 
him not to bathe. ‘Oh, then,” said Erskine, ‘‘ you 
are Malu prohibitum.”’ ‘My wife, however,”’ re- 
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joined the other, ‘‘does bathe.” 


‘Oh, then,” said 
Erskine, perfectly delighted, ‘she is Malum in se.” 


Doctor Barton wasapunster. He said, ‘‘The fel- 
lows of my college wished to have an organ in the 
chapel, but I put astoptoit.” Whether for the sake 
of the pun, or because he disliked music, is uncer. 
tain. He invited, for the love of punning, Mr. Crowe 
and Mr. Rooke to dine with him; and having given 
Mr. Birdmore, another guest, a hint to be rather 
after the time, on his appearing, said, ‘‘ Mr. Rooke! 
Mr. Crowe! I beg leave to introduce one Did more!” 
To him, though it has been attributed to others, 
belongs the glory or the shame of having said to one 
who, having re-established his health by a diet of 
milk and eggs, took a wife: ‘So, you have been 
egged on to matrimony. I hope the yoke will sit easy 
on you.” 

There was one pun of Sydney Smith’s that Charles 
Lever never tired of telling. Mrs. Grote, the wife of 
the distinguished historian, appeared once at a soirée 
with a queer sort of turban on her accomplished head. 
‘* Look at that,” said Sydney; ‘that’s the origin of 
the word grotesque.” 

Sydney Smith, in a letter to Mr. Howard, of Corby, 
once observed: ‘‘ The only acquaintance I have made 
at Taunton is that of the clerk of the parish, a very 
sensible man, with great amenity of disposition.” 

Daniel Purcell, asked to make a pun imprompti, 
said, ‘On what subject?” ‘Oh, any subject—the 
king.” ‘Oh, but the king is no subject,” was 
Daniel’s prompt reply. 

Sir Richard Steele said there must be something in 
the air that made Irishmen make so many bulls, and 





thought that if an Englishman were born there he 
would do the same. 

The subject is inexhaustible, but my allotted space 
‘is exhausted. 














THE LAND OF THE GIANT CITIES. 


BY THE REV. W. WRIGHT, B,A., DAMASCUS, 


VI. 


\ E complete our exploration of Melah es Sarrar 
in a spirit of high-wrought enthusiasm. We 
find it an irregular square, surrounded by high walls, 
partly in ruins, and great towers in the walls, in 
some places grouped two and two, and over sixty feet 
high. ‘They resemble the towers of Palmyra, but 
contain no loculi for bodies. Five of these high 
towers are in a good state of preservation, three 
more in a tolerable state, and there are foundations 
of several others in different quarters. The ruins 
are wonderfully crushed together, ‘‘ battered by the 
shocks of doom.” Some of the ruins have very lofty 
doors, and there are a number of very high arches 
standing among the ruins, the object of which it is 
difficult to conjecture. On many of the lintels we see 
Greek crosses, and we copy eight Greek inscriptions, 
one of them dedicated to Dusares, a deity much 
worshipped in Bashan. ‘The town stands in the 
midst of a large cultivated plain, which, when looked 
at horizontally, seems one flat of grey stones, but 
when you ride through it you find that all the stones 
are loose, and that the soil among them is all cul- 
tivated. Owing to the altitude of the plain, they 
were still ploughing and sowing a little on the 11th 


of April. From one of the towers of Melah we 
count fourteen other ruins in sight, and most of 
them inhabited. On the top of a hill due east stands 
a very conspicuous ruin, Deir en Nasara, the con- 
vent of the Christians, which is said, I hope truly, 
to be the last ruin in that direction. 

A large number of Druzes, and some Christians, bur- 
row among the ruins of Melah es Sarrar. Their sheikh 
is Husein Abu Muhammed, a son of Nejm, Sheikh 
of Ormin. Husein is not so big as his father, but 
resembles him very much, and is exceedingly hand- 
some and gentlemanly. From him we learn for the 
first time that the ruin was visited three years pre- 
viously. We conjecture rightly that it must have 
been by the indefatigable Waddiugton ; but we are 
very much chagrined that we cannot have even this 
little corner beyond the bounds of civilisation for 
our own quiet exploration. Immediately the glory 
begins to fade from colossal tower and massive ruin,” 
and we put the whole thing down as late Roman— 
in fact, Byzantine. And rightly too, for one of the 








en The coins we found were Byzantine, and one of Bostra with the name 
usaria, 
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Greek inscriptions dates from the middle of the 
seventh century; and the names of places, such as 
Deir en Nasara and Imtiu el Khudr, show that the 
region attained to eminence during the time that 
Christianity victorious was becoming degenerate. 
While we are seated in the guest-chamber with 
the sheikh and his people, two Arabs arrive, who 
are a wonderful contrast to the Druzes. They have 
on them the left-off habiliments of the Jebusites, and 
they enter the chamber as if going to execution. 
They cast quick furtive glances at everybody, with- 
out being able to meet any one’s look in return. 
Their voices, a kind of glugging bark, seem _bor- 
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tocrats of the desert look down upon the Druzes as 
upon a plebeian race. 

We return past Ormin, where we wave an adieu 
to the sheikh en passant, and joining some men who 
are waiting for our protection on the read, we pro- 
ceed through a fenced country to Sulkhad, where we 
pitch our tent for the night. Sulkhad is doubtless 
the Salchah of the Bible, one of the northern boun- 
daries (Deut. iii. 10) of the kingdom of Ag. We 
find the name in a Nabathean inscription on the 
front of a church, now used as a dwelling-house, and 
the name in Arabic is sufficient of itself to indicate 
the place. Sulkhad is a large Druze village, con- 
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rowed from the camel, and appear to sound up out 
of their boots. They are salt smugglers from the 
Jowf. ‘There are fine beds of salt at Jerid and 
Palmyra; but a few years ago the Turks declared 
the salt Government property, and forbade any one 
to carry it away on pain of severe punishment. They 
did not, however, bring it to the cities themselves, 
and so the price of salt rose enormously, without 
any one gaining an advantage irom the high price ; 
and so, while enormous piles of salt, like a frozen 
sea, lie uselessly at Jerid, a day’s journey from 
Damascus, these creatures are engaged in smuggling 
it from the distant Jowf. They enter in the most 
thievish and sheepish manner, and as soon as they 
are seated they are presented with a bronze basin of 
water, of which they drink enormously. The Druzes 
seem to look upon these Arab guests with good- 
natured contempt; and I have no doubt these aris- 








taining, according to Burckhardt, 800 houses. The 
town is situated on south-eastern base of a conical 
hill which was once a volcano. A magnificent 
castle now stands on the very crater of the volcano, 
and the scoriee, or voleanic cinders, are lying about. 
The castle is Saracenic, and the walls are full of 
Greek inscriptions rifled from other buildings. The 
chief building in Sulkhad is the mosque, which is 
made up of beautiful odds and ends from temple, and 
church, and shop. ‘The roofis supported by nineteen 
arches, which rest on buttresses, built of square 
stones. The windows are beautiful patterns worked 
in stone, and the roof is composed of long stone 
rafters reaching from arch to arch. Five of the 
arches in a corner are walled off for the secret 
meeting-place of the Druzes. It must be a sombre 


assembly-room, for it has no windows, except a few 
Across the court 


pigeon-holes among the stones. 
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beautiful minaret, with a belt of white stone round 
it about halfway up; and on the belt a Cufic inscrip- 
tion, dating from A.p. 1224. Streets of shops lie open 
and unused, but show many signs of wear and occu- 
pation. A large number of houses in the village 
have been repaired, and are now occupied. ‘The 
place was almost unoccupied when visited by Burck- 
hardt ; but the tax-gatherers, and the money-lenders, 
and other civilising agencies, have driven whole 
colonies of the Druzes from the Lebauon to these 
congenial regions. 

The Sheikh Muhammed el Atrash is absent, for 
troublous times have arrived, and the turbulent 
spirits are up and moving. I shall never, however, 
forget the circumstances under which he received us 
ou mny first visit to Sulkhad. We arrived after dark, 
and pitched our tent in a tempest of rain. The 
sheikh sent for us, and when we entered his large 
guest-chamber, we found it packed full of Bedawin. 
‘they were the Isai, who had made an onslaught that 
day on the Ma’ajal, and had been victorious. We 
had at last before us an Arab army, and an Arab 
army fiushed with victory. Their spears were yet 
red, and they had the trophies of war with them— 
thirteen mayres, ninety camels, and forty guns. The 
rain had driven them toseek a shelter in the sheikh’s 
house, and he was preparing them a feast. A great 
fire was blazing in the middle of the floor, and tongues 
of flame licked the stone ceiling. The smoke was 
thick and bitter, but we bore it for sake of the heat, 
as our clothes were drenched through and through. 

The dinner could not have been much more savage, 
and yet there was order. A brass tray, seven feet 
in diameter, was carried in by four men, and placed 
in the middle of the floor. 
heap of burgal—crushed wheat, boiled. A number 
of sheep had been cooked together outside in a large 
cauldron, and two men carried in a pot full of gravy, 
which very much resembled coal-tar, and poured it 
over the hemp of burgal. My friend naively sug- 
gested, “That is the snowy pyramid we read of;” 
und we held our breath for fear we should be invited 
to begin. The animals were torn up, each into four 
pieces, and built up round “the snowy pyramid.” 
‘The sheikh, when everything was ready, mounted a 
Christian altar which stood in the corner of the reom, 
and calling out rapidly the names of twenty or thirty, 
the men rushed forward as they heard their names, 
and attacked the pyramid. Each caught up a handful 
of burgal, and rolling it up in a ball, put it into his 
mouth, and then, tearing a handful of the flesh 
from some quivering limb, put that in also. When 
these had fed noisily for about five minutes they 
suddenly fell back into the outer darkness, and 
another relay advanced, to the word of command, 
with bare black arms and hungry eyes. There seems 
to be this broad difference between an Arab feast 
and a civilised feast. With civilised people there 
are courses of dishes, but with the Arabs the men 
form the courses. And so they advanced, course 
after course, at the word of command, till, with the 
seventh course, my muleteers fell in, according to 
their rank, and fell with great fury—for it was Lent, 
and they had been fasting—on a great heap of 
bare bones and greasy burgal. There was a course 
lower still, and to the last the guests advanced with 
the same hungry look of desperate determination. 

We leave Sulkhad for Kureiyeh by the Roman 
road, and after a short time, fearing that we have 


On this tray was a great 
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from the mosque, and standing alone, there is a j 


missed the turning to the right, some of our party 
ride off in search of it, and thus our cavalcade gets 
divided. We soon grow nervous for the safety of 
our companions, who are strangers in the country, 
and start off to look for them, and so we wander 
about looking for each other in vain; nor is our 
anxiety diminished by the fact that armed bands of 
wild-looking men are riding through the land and 
firing off guns. Ourmuleteers, who have been steal- 
ing some growing wheat for their mules, come up 
breathless, having been chased by ‘ fourteen men” 
with guns —perhaps there were four. At last, weary of 
climbing over the billows of a rocky ocean, we leaye 
our errant companions to their fate, and strike right 
across the hills for Kureiyeh. About one-third of 
the ground is under cultivation, with the stones piled 
up in cairns. We raise one very small black hare 
and two foxes, and we see swarms of partridges and 
storks. The small birds are chiefly wheatears and 
Persian larks, which scream a great deal, but have 
little music. The ground is covered with hyacinths, 
white daisies, and beautiful dark irises. We hurry on 
and reach the brow of a hill, and to our inexpressible 
relief we see our lost party riding up before us into 
Kureiyeh. We had erossed each other, but how we 
cannot explain; no doubt we went up the furrow of 
one wave, and they came down the furrew of another, 
wishing to regain us. We enter Kureiyeh in con- 
pany of a shepherd, and find that Ibrahim el Atrash, 
and most of the important Druzes of the place, have 
gone to Damascus to try to ward off the coming 
struggle. We make a hasty survey of the place, and 
pass on to Bosra. At first the ground is very stony. 
By-and-by the stones are gathered out of the fields 
and give place to cultivation; and the latter part of 
our way is through a broad, wavy sea of wheat, with 
ruins standing up here and there like black islands. 
The ruins of Bosra stand up massively before us, and 
we enter the city, past a large tank built of cut 
stones, just as the setting sun flings back a golden 
good-bye to capital and spire of Grecian column and 
Saracenic minaret. 

Bosra is just what we expected it to be, a splendid 
city im ruins. Palaces, castles, theatres, baths, 
temples, colonnades, triumphal arches, churches and 
mosques, all magnificent, and all in ruins. Bosra 
was the greatest city in Bashan at the period when 
Roman rule was leaving its impress upon the land. 
From the castle we can see the true evidences of 
Bosra’s greatness in the numerous Roman roads that 
converge to the city from north, south, east, and west. 
In whatever direction you look, you see those roads 
narrowing in the distance, until they end in a fine 
point on the distant horizon. Bosra lies nearly 
square, its greatest length being east and west, and 
each side of the rectangular figure being over a mile. 
It stands in the open plain, but was surrounded by 
strong walls, and it has now a magnificent castle. 
The outer walls of the castle are Saracenic, and some 
parts of them are built almost entirely of columns 
squared and placed in the walls with the ends out. 
They also contain numerous Greek and Latin inscrip- 
tions, generally placed with the wrong side of the 
inscriptions uppermost. The walls of the castle, 
however, were built round a Roman structure, pro- 
bably a similar castle, as they contain a Roman 
theatre in a good state of preservation. Smith was 
busy in Bosra, and he has left engraven on stone 
over 400 lines of Greek and Latin inscriptions, the 
earliest of which date from the second century of our 
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era. In one of these we find that the worship of 
Dusares, whose name we met elsewhere, was still 
practised in the middle of the sixth century. Ona 
marble column in the great mosque there is one most 
jnteresting Greek inscription, contained within two 
arcular lines. It begins thus: ‘In the name of our 
Saviour Christ,” ete. It is not without pain that one 
thus meets the name of Christ as one among many 
deities of a bygone worship. 

In the mosque of Bosra, which Burckhardt says 
‘is certainly coeval with the first era of Moham- | 
medanism,” we see a characteristic specimen of 
Moslem architecture in its palmiest days; and in 
front of the mosque, in the accompanying photo- 
graph, we see the Dakakin, or little arched shops, 
which the Moslems built on the sites of Roman | 
boulevards, and in which they squatted beside their 
piles of wares, and swore, and cheated, as they do 
to-day in Damascus. By the side of this specimen | 
of Moslem architecture, and for sake of contrast, we | 
place a fragment of architecture from the palmy days 
of the Roman dominion. These columns, towering 
above the ruins to a height of forty-five feet, are 
“the four large Corinthian columns” referred to by 
Burckhardt as ‘‘ equalling in beauty of execution 
the finest of those at Baalbek or Palmyra.” To 
show a fine cultivated taste, we should say here, as 
at Baalbek, Palmyra, and elsewhere, ‘‘ Yes, yes, 
very fine, but too florid for correct taste.’’ Hvidently 
we have not yet acquired correct taste, for to us these 
columns, in the wilderness of ruins, seem wonder- 
fully perfect and surpassingly lovely. What adds 
to the marvellous effect of these columns is the 
negligé manner in which they are placed. They stand 
at irregular distances from each other, and it does | 
not appear that they have ever had any connection | 
with any other building. 

The cathedral church of Bosra,* which was built 
early in the sixth century, is a fine specimen of 
Christian architecture. It has a general resemblance 
to the church of St. George in Ezr’a, butis much 
larger and finer. A few traces of fresco are still 
seen on the walls, but it is sufficient to show the 
idolatrous character of Christianity in Bosra in the 
sixth century. It would be an instructive chapter 
that would show how the corruptions of the Christian 
church prepared the way for the triumphs of Islam. 

We spend our first night in Bosra in trying to keep 
the tent over us, for a terrible hurricane is sweeping 
over the plain, which seems to mingle heaven and 
earth in one great dust-cloud. The sand is blown 
into every place, into our mouths and noses, and | 
down our throats, and when we attempt a tea break- 
fast we have to hold the palms of our hands on the 
mouths of the cups to keep out the dirt. Sunday 
morning breaks red and lowering through the dust- 
cloud, reminding me of a morning in the Mediter- 
ranean after a tempestuous night. The city enjoys 
its Sabbath. Doubtless once there was the roar of 
Sabbath desecration in this great city, but now it is 
as quiet as the grave—in fact it is the huge grave of 
a great, proud, luxurious city. 

The captain of the garrison in the castle, spying 
our tent among the ruins, sends us word that we 
must remove our tent into the castle, as the country 
is in such a disturbed state that he cannot be ac- 
countable for our safety beyond the walls of the 
castle. We feel that to pitch our tent in the castle 


————— 


* This is the church of the monk Boheira, who was believed to have 
Coached up Mohammed in Biblical history. 











| like the scabbard of a Persian scimitar. 
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would entirely interfere with our object as mis- 
sionaries, and so, resolving to look out for our own 
safety, we pitch our tent in a green field, sheltered 
by a large building with a curiously arched roof. 
We proceed, however, to the castle, where we find 
the captain, a handsome young Syrian, drilling his 
men, and preparing for defence. He has two guns 
drawn up at the entrance, where there is a guard 
sufficient to prevent a surprise, and in case of the 
approach of a large force, to close the huge door. 
At all the weak points he has sentinels, and watchers 
on the high towers. The captain conducts us to 
the commandant, whom we find still in bed. He 
is a typical little Turk, with bandy legs, and a nose 
His toilet 
is fitted up with a Spartan disregard of luxury. He 
occupies a little ruinous chamber at the highest 
corner of the castle near the flagstaff. Over tho 
chinks and holes in the wall bits of the ‘Illustrated 
London News” have been pasted, serving as windows, 
but the violence of the storm has blown them all 
away. On a straw mat in the corner, this little 
Turkish officer has his ‘“ shake-down,”’ consisting of 
a few sheepskins, and two leehafs or quilts, stuffed 
with wool or cotton. Contrary to our wish, we are 
obliged to enter the room before the little man has 
got into his enormous trousers—but without betray- 
ing any secrets of the chamber of rest, I am free to 
express my opinion that such sleeping arrangements 
ought to be conducive to early rising. The little 
man is delighted to see us, and a letter from tho 
Waly, which I present to him, he places on his head, 
but he is in a most uncomfortable state of mind, for 
the people of the Hauran have threatened to abandon 
their homes to-morrow if the Government persevero 
in their demands. He declares that they are in a 


| state of siege, and that for the last two weeks all 


their letters to and from Damascus have been inter- 
cepted, and he fears that the people of the Hauran 
may converge on the Turkish garrison at Bosra. He 
would not be surprised to see 30,000 or 50,000 armed 
men appear around the castle at any moment. We 
ask if he will be able to defend himself, if the garrison 
will be able to hold out, and he only answers, with 
Turkish passivity and helplessness, ‘\’ Vila Karim” 
(God is honourable). In contrast with him, the 
captain is full of energy and confidence. He has 
been indefatigable the last fortnight in trying to 
make soldiers of the garrison, and now he is waiting 
watchfully for the shock. A battle is expected to- 
day at Mezareeb, and they are listening for the sound 
of the guns. The wildest rumours are afloat, and 
the officers assure us that we must not think of 
leaving for three or four days, as 100 horsemen could 
not guard us beyond the walls of the city. This 
news is most disappointing, for we had resolved to 
strike across the desert by "Umm el Jemal to Es-Salt, 
but these disturbances render such an enterprise out 
of the question. 

We spend an uncomfortable day at Bosra, and 
wander over miles of ruins as far as the Gate of 
the Winds. Wherever we go we are dogged by 
tall sooty-looking men with long hair and big clubs. 
We keep our eye upon them, and they keep at a 
respectful distance from us. Beyond the walls the 
suburbs extended far into the plain, as is seen from 





the numerous foundations, but the houses seem to 
| have been very small and the streets very narrow, 
| both within and without the walls. We spend a 
| long time in the ruined mosque, which has only one 
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entrance, as we feel assured that no one can enter 
unseen by us. Evidently our followers have lost our 
scent, for we are left a long time undisturbed. At 
last a native Christian enters the mosque, makes a 
casual remark, and slips away. It is time for us to 
be moving once more, for that Christian has been 
sent to explore us. And, indeed, for all such business 
in the Hauran, Christians are employed. At Schwet 
el Khudr, Hebran, and Ormin, we had met Chris- 
tians bearing the ‘“‘ Fiery Cross” through the land. 

As we leave the mosque a drumming sound at a 
little distance attracts my companion, and he starts 
off behind the ruins, promising to circle round to the 
tent. He is off before I have time to suggest a 
warning, and I walk off smartly for the tent. As I 
approach the angle near the four columns, I see a 
crowd of eight or ten hurrying to intercept me, and 


to meet them. As I come up they surround me, and 
demand my money. I tell them who I am; that I 
am not an ordinary traveller, but a preacher of the 
gospel, and that I have books for them if they will 
come to my tent; that I have no money for them, 
and that I would not give them any ifI had. I am 


up on a high bank, with my back to a wall, and they | 


are all below me, and thus I keep them at bay for a 
few minutes. At last the leader of the party seizes 
me, and instantly he goes rolling like a bundle to the 
bottom of the bank. The thing is so instantaneous 
that the whole party seem stunned and paralysed, 
and I walk quietly away. I move off in such a 
manner that I can see them without pretending to do 
so. When I have got about one hundred yards from 
them I see that they have collected their thoughts 
and are gathering stones and starting in pursuit. I 
go on quietly until I get past the corner of a ruin, 
and then turning straight for the tent, and with 
more than my old college pace, I leave a quarter of 
a mile between them and me before they appear at 
the place where they last saw me. They must think 
there is magic at work, for though I have got to such 
a distance from them I am still going at the same 
old careless pace, and seemingly more interested in 
the ruins than in them; and thus without further 
molestation I reach the tent, and find my com- 
panion already there before me. 

The officers visit our tent in the evening, and the 
watchers are still looking towards the west from the 
towers. Two or three alarms have been given 
during the day, when a band of Arabs hove in sight 
on the horizon: but through the long day of sus- 
pense no trustworthy news has reached them. They 
urge us to remain, as it is impossible to depart in 
safety, and when we assure them that we should go if 
there were fifty battles being fought, they insist that we 
take twelve men of a guard, led by one of themselves. 
I verily believe the little Turk wants to escape with 
us to Damascus. We protest in vain, and twelve 
men are told off to accompany us in the morning. 
We spend another sleepless night in Bosra, disturbed, 
however, by no sound except that of the horses 
crumping their barley, and my companion quoting 
again and again the Homeric couplet,— 

** And champing golden grain, the horses stood 
Hard by their chariots, waiting for the dawn.” 


The dawn at last came, and while the morning star 
‘blazed in the forehead of the morning sky,” we 


gave the soldiers the slip, and started for the Druze 
mountain. 
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On the previous year we went straight from ’Ary 
to Mezareeb through a wondrous plain of wheat, 
On our left, behind and before, the sea of wheat 
stretched away to the distant hills. When, a fey 
days previously, we had looked down from Jebel 
Kuleib, we saw what seemed to be little lakes of 
blood among the wheat. We concluded it was some 
phenomenon produced by the setting sun and the 
mirage, but as we passed along we found that 
wherever there was a break in the wheat the ground 
was all ablaze with scarlet poppies. 

In working our way over the hill to Kefr el Laha, 
we are in doubt about the way, and I strike off to 
the right to look for the road. Passing over a little 
hill, a solitary Druze sees me, and makes straight at 
me. He has an ox-goad, a long pole tipped with an 


iron spike, in his right hand, and as he comes up 
as I cannot run past them, I husband all my strength | 


close to me, he snatches a dagger out of his belt. 
According to this man’s idea the battle of Mezaree) 
has been fought, and the Turks have been beaten, 
and I am one of the Turkish officers escaped thus 
far. I have now a good idea of what these men 
are on their native mountains when their blood is 
up. With head thrown back, and eyes flashing, he 
bounds up to me like a strong bull of Bashan. He 
is confounded by my laughing at him. ‘‘ Don’t you 
see I am an Englishman?” I say to him, with a 
laugh. His whole demeanour instantly changes, and 
from being one of the most heroic of men, he becomes 
a quiet-looking old patriarch, about sixty years of 
age. He inquires eagerly if I have heard how the 
battle went, but he is incoherent, and so confused 
that he sends us on the wrong way. At last we enter 
Kefr el Laha at a sharp gallop, and the sound of ow 
horses’ feet brings the Druzes out of their assembly- 
room, swarming like wasps when their nest is touched. 
Nothing worse happens than a kiss from the sheikh. 
We rush at each other, place our two hands on the 
front of each other’s shoulders, and reach our heads 
over as if we were kissing some one behind each 
other’s backs. Thus we do not in reality kiss, we 
only fall on each other’s necks. 
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CHAPTER XXXV.—REUNION OF CAMERON AND THE 
MANDARIN S DAUGHTER. 

| lggpeernnne the city of Soochow a state of anarchy 

prevailed. There was not only a division in tlie 
council of the Taiping chiefs, but their followers were 
divided into old adherents, chiefly southern men, and 
new recruits from the north. The former were re- 
solved to hold out to the last, and the latter were 
anxious to surrender. They were altogether about 
thirty thousand strong, the greater number being in 
favour of capitulation. ‘The minority, under the 
leadership of the Mo Wang, vehemently cried “No 
surrender ! ”’ 

It may be supposed that the household of that 
chief, including A-Lee, was, under the circumstances, 
in a state of fear and tribulation. In vain did the 
ladies try to persuade him to agree with his colleagues 
to yield up the city and save it from the horrors of 
bloodshed and famine. 

“Why should I yield?” he exclaimed ; “are not 
my men braver and more numerous than the enemy? 
We can not only defend the city, but rush out of the 
gates and drive them before us into the sea. Besides, 
here I have you, my family, and all my property, 
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and even if we were permitted to leave and dwell 
somewhere in safety, we would be beggars and out- 
easts the rest of our days. Better to die here than 
to.starve elsewhere!” 

“But oh! your excellency,” interposed A-Lee, 
pleading with him against what she thought a 
desperate resolution, in the name of her companions, 
“what then would become of your wife and 
daughters, if you, their protector, were gone? I 
have a father who has perhaps fallen a sacrifice in 
your cause, and but for your kind protection I should 
now have been destitute. Consider this matter, and 
if you can make an honourable surrender, then may 
you, your family and home, continue to be ‘safe. 
You tell us that there is a foreign general of great 
renown in command of the victorious army, and that 
he will see to the safety of those who return to their 
allegiance. If so, I know these brave strangers to 
be true to their word, and men who would protect 
the poorest woman or child from harm.” 

‘‘T know that, my child,” he continued, in a calmer 
tone of voice ; ‘‘ and if I had only the foreign general 
to treat with, I would order my men to cut their long 
hair at once, and wear white turbans, in token of sub- 
mission. But I have to deal also with treacherous 
mandarins, who will promise any terms so as to get 


me into their power, and then they would have no | 


mercy upon me. I am now going to the grand 
council, where this question is to be decided, and 
will try to bring over the majority of chiefs to my 
4 ”? 
views. 


After saying this he quitted the female apartments, | 


and in a commanding voice called on Wo Cut-sing to 
see that his trusty body-guard were in attendance to 
escort'him to the council-chamber. The emissary 
promptly executed his orders, and the party, all 
mounted and well armed, sallied forth from the Mo 
Wang’s palace. 

The female inmates remained in great suspense for 
the return of their lord and master. They had no 
apprehension of danger to his person as long as he 
remained within the city walls. But he was a man 
of so courageous a disposition that they were afraid 
he would make an attempt to break through the 
enemy’s lines outside and perish in the fight. 
Already several sorties had been made from the gates, 
in which he had taken part, but they were driven 
back with great loss. On the last of these occasions 
it was the intention of his colleagues that when he 


was outside they would close the gate of the city and | 
prevent his re-entering, so that they might have their | 


own way in treating for a capitulation, while he was 
to be made a prisoner by the disciplined corps. 
treacherous plan was frustrated by a skilful retreat 
with his men through the gate before the other 
Wangs had time themselves to get in. 

While the members of the household were discuss- 
ing these matters, Wo Cut-sing suddenly rushed in 
amongst them with looks expressive of fear and 
alarm. 

‘¢ Allis lost!’ he cried, in a voice of terror that 
pierced the hearts of his timid hearers; ‘the Mo 
Wang has been assassinated!” 

‘Ah, woe is me!” uttered his disconsolate wife, 
in tones of anguish. ‘I dreaded this. How did it 
happen, and who did the accursed deed ?” 

‘* All the chiefs were assembled in the council-hall 
with their robes of office on; five Wangs as grand 
councillors, and twenty-five Tien Chuangs as ordinary 
councillors, the Mo Wang being president. The 
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question of surrender was brought before the council 
by the Kang Wang, who said that he and the Na 
Wang had been negotiating with the foreign and 
Chinese generals, who assured them that their lives 
would be spared if they abandoned the Taiping cause 
and gave in their allegiance to the emperor. He 
was of opinion that the terms should be accepted, as 
he had great faith in the power and zlemency of tho 
foreign general. Then up rose the Mo Wang, who 
denounced the proposal to capitulate on any terms as 
pusillanimous, and not in accordance with the brave 
veteran Taipings who had marched from the south to 
the north of China as conquerors. Then he made a 
long discourse, in which he praised the superiority 
and faithfulness of the Cantonese and Quang-see 
men, saying that the followers from the other pro- 
vinces were neither brave nor trustworthy. These 
insinuations caused the other Wangs to resent tho 
affront in strong language, and an angry altercation 
took place, which grew hotter and hotter, until the 
chamber was in an uproar. Then the Kang Wang 
stood up, divested himself of his robe, and from 
underneath his vestment drew a sharp dagger, which 
he plunged into the heart of the Mo Wang, who fell 
instantly dead upon the ground. One of the Tien 
Chuangs then drew his scimitar, and with it separated 
the head from the body. The council then resolved 
that the garrison should surrender, and our lamented 
master’s head was sent to General Ching as a proof 
that they were ready to capitulate.” 

‘What shall we do?—what shall we do?” 
groaned the bereaved family. 

‘Say, faithful follower of my dead husband,” 
uttered the mother, addressing Wo Cut-sing, ‘ what 
would you advise us desolate females to do?” 

‘‘T see no other way of safety for you than to take 
flight with what articles of value can be conveniently 
carried. I will accompany you, your family, and 
A-Lee to a place of safety, until an opportunity 
occurs to leave this part of the country and we can 
travel to Canton.” 

While the emissary was making this reply there 
was a noise outside the female apartments which 
arrested his attention. so he turned to see what occa- 
sioned it. A Taiping soldier entered unceremoniously, 





This | 


and asked if a lady named A-Lee was in the palace. 
‘‘T have a missive here to deliver personally to her. 
' I am a messenger from the Na Wang, who received 
it from a foreign officer of the ‘ Ever-Victorious 
Army,’ with whom we are now on friendly terms; 
and here it is,” said he, handing in my note. 

A scream of surprise and delight came from the 
lips of Loo A-Lcee when she read its brief contents. 
Without noticing the effect upon Cut-sing of this 
strange interruption, she addressed her lady friends 
in encouraging words, saying, ** Do not fear for your 
safety here. Remain in the palace ; there is a brave 
foreign officer outside the walls who will come and 
protect us when the city surrenders to his men. Is 
it not so?” she said, turning to the messenger. 

‘‘ Fair lady,” he answered, “ such will be the case 
when the terms are concluded, which we expect may 
be done to-morrow, or perhaps this very dag.” 

When the messenger departed the ladies congratu- 
lated themselves on the prospect of remaining with 
safety in their abode. These congratulations, how- 
ever, were disagreeably interrupted by the sinister 
remarks of the emissary, who abruptly addressed 
A-Lee. ‘Nay, fair lady,” he said, with an assumed 
blandness of manner that did not accord with the 
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malicious grin on his countenance, ‘‘ you reckon too 
much upon your security here, for when the besiegers 
enter the city they will plunder the palace, and you 
will not be safe. Besides, I have made up my mind 
to have you as my prize whenI give in my allegiance 
to the Imperialists.” 

‘‘ False traitor, begone!” she replied, with a voice 
and gesture of indignation. ‘‘ Who are you that 
dare to speak in this manner tome? Know you not 
that I am affianced to that noble foreign soldier who 
is now at hand to succour me in my distress. He has 
already saved me from danger, and I know he will 
do so again.” 

The eyes of the emissary glared with a fierce ex- 
pression, and he laid: hold of his dagger as if about 
to avenge his disappointment and jealousy by an act 
of violence. 


The ladies set up wild screams, which brought in | 


some faithful servitors who had been listening to 
the altercation at the door. 
them in still wilder anger, and struck furiously at 
the first comer, but they overpowered him by num- 
bers, and succeeded in disarming the miscreant and 
pinioning his arms. 

Immediately a great commotion was heard out- 
side the palace, with the firing of musketry. Then 
the messenger who had just left rushed in, saying 
that the ‘‘ Kver-Victorious Army”? was marching 
towards the building. He had scarcely finished 
giving the information when the steady tramp of dis- 
ciplined soldiers was heard in the vestibule, and they 
grounded their arms as a voice called out “ Halt!” 

In another instant I entered, sword in hand. A-Lee 
sprang from the corncr where she and her affrighted 
friends had cowered before the bloodthirsty emissary, 
and with one bound she fell into my arms, uttering, 
with joyous exclamation, “I knew my faithful 
Ca-me-la would come and save me. Now I am 
happy,” and tears of joy coursed down her cheeks. 

I took in the situation at a glance, and concluded 
that the pinioned emissary was the cause of the con- 
fusion. ‘Lhe culprit stood with a sullen aspect, 
scarcely daring to lift his eyes from the ground, but 
to prevent him from doing any harm, I put him at 
once under a guard of my own men, with handcuffs 
on his wrists, and marched him away to the camp. 
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| climate or a dense covering of forest, the time re. 
| quired for such cutting would be much shortened. 
We shall be better able to judge of these proba- 
bilities when we shall have considered the next case 
presented to us, that of the river-gravels containing 
implements believed to have been made by man. If 
we stand on one of the beds of gravel quarried at St, 
Acheul, near Amiens, we may see before us the 
broad flat valley of the Somme, with the little stream 
flowing between banks of alluvium 100 feet below 
us. But the ground on which we stand is a loess or 
river mud with fresh-water shells, and below this are 
many feet of river-gravel made up mainly of the flints 
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BY PRINCIPAL DAWSON, LL.D., MONTREAL, 

XII.—ANTIQUITY OF MAN.—(continued). 

W* may now proceed to consider the second chain | 
of evidence for the antiquity of man—that de- | 

rived from the physical changes which have occurred | 
since his entrance upon the scene. Reference has 
already been made incidentally to the depth to which 
certain river valleys seem to have been cut since the 
caverns on their sides were filled. In the case of those 
near Liege, the depth is estimated at 200 fect in some 
cases, and it is stated as possible that the caves on 
opposite sides of certain deep gorges may correspond. 
If this could be proved, it would show that this great 
depth had heen cut out of the solid limestone of the 
country. It may well be, however, that old valleys 
have only been emptied of débris ; and in any case, if 
an elevation of the land had occurred, and there 
were floods or volcanic debacles, or a permanently 
swollen condition of the rivers owing to a more humid 





which fill the underlying chalk, and in this gravel, 
at great depths from the surface, have been found 
numerous flint implements which it seems difficult to 
explain unless they have been wrought by man. 
Ancient miners, it is true, may have worked galleries, 
since fallen in, through these gravels; but the gene- 
ral impression conveyed is, that they were mixed 
with the gravel by the floods of a stream representing 
the River Somme, but straggling over the country at 
a height of 100 feet above its present bed. ‘This 
implies that at the time in question the valley was 
either not cut out, or filled with some material since 
swept away, and that the water-flow of the river was 
going on in a manner not favourable to erosion of its 
bed. Such conditions evidently bring before us con- 
siderable changes of level, which we must, I think, 
be prepared to face more boldly than has been cus- 
tomary with writers on this subject. To give sucha 
state of things as that implied in these high-level 
gravels, we must suppose that the Somme valley was 
flat and filled up with detritus, presenting an alluvial 
plain over which the river, at times of flood, could 
spread itself with great ease. This implies a lower 
level of the country than at present, and probably a 
very recent elevation out of the sea, followed bya 
condition of greater rainfall and floods and of rapid 
erosion. Now at the mouth of the Somme there are 
beds of peat, the bottom of which is below the level 
of the sea; consequently this modern peat began to 
be formed at a time when the land was higher than 
it is at present, and the submerged forests with re- 
mains of man and modern animals, at several points 
along the coasts of France and England, give us the 
same indication. First, then, we learn from the peat 
that immediately before the historical period the 
Somme valley was higher than now, and the circum- 
stances more favourable than at present to its rapid 
cutting. But the gravels must have been deposited 
before this in a previous time of lower level. Now, 
that man existed at this time of lower level, we have 
evidence elsewhere. Nilsson has described certain 
skulls found in beds holding marine shells on the 
coast of Sweden at an elevation of 100 feet above the 
sea, and infers that the men to whom they belonged 
were drowned when the sea was at that height on the 
land. It has long been well known to geologists that 
the coast of Scotland shows evidence that it was 
twenty-five feet, possibly forty feet, lower in the 
early human period than it is at present. Mr. 
Milne Home has very recently given some interesting 
illustrations of this in the valley of the Forth, where 
skeletons of whales occur in the carse of Stirling, at 
an elevation of twenty or thirty feet above the sea, 
and with them were found pointed instruments of 
deer’s horn. In the West of Scotland, also, numerous 
canoes, dug out of solid logs of wood, have been dis- 
interred from marine beds now twenty feet or more 
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above the level of the sea. Human bones have also 

peen found in Cornwall in elevated beds covered with 

marine shells; and in Sardinia there are said to be 

old beaches no less than from 230 to 234 feet above 
the level of the Mediterranean, with fragments of 
ottery associated with sea shells.* 

We do not certainly know that these depressions 
were contemporaneous, but they all belonged to the 
early human period, and if this depression extended 
from Sweden to the Mediterranean, and amounted to 
from fifty to one hundred feet in the valley of the 


Somme, it would give precisely the state’of things in | 


which the lower part of that valley might be a sort of 
delta, with banks of gravel to which aborigines of 
the country might resort for materials for their im- 
slements, or into which their rejected or lost imple- 
ments might be drifted, and these aborigines would 
be contemporaries of the drowned men of Stangeness, 
in Sweden, and of the ancient Caledonians, whose 
canoes and implements we find in the estuaries of the 
(lyde and Forth. Before their time there had been 
a continental period, in which the bed of the German 
Ocean and Irish Sea had been dry land, and men had 
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century, being the rate in modern subsidences now 
observed, we shall require periods in comparison 
with which the received chronology of historians 
shrinks into insignificance. This rate is, however, 
confessedly ‘purely conjectural,” and there are 
many considerations which seem to show that it is 
based on insufficient data. Such modern elevations 
as are on record, as for example those in Italy, the 
Greek islands, and South America, have been rapid 
and paroxysmal; and the raised beaches of Western 
Europe and of North America show that this must 
have been its character in former times. Slow and 
gradual movement, even if interrupted, could not 
have produced these sharply defined terraces. Mo- 
dern depressions have, with few exceptions, been 
gradual, but their rate is so unequal that we cannot 
reason with any certainty as to the past. While. 
therefore, it must be admitted that the physical 
changes of elevation and subsidence which have 
taken place since man’s arrival may have occupied 
long periods, it cannot be said that they must have 
done so. 

It is much the same with the arguments derived 





































been able to walk dry-shod to Britain ; their ances- 
tors had witnessed a great, and probably sudden, 
depression of the land, and in their day it was again 
dowly rising. In subsequent generations it rose still 
farther, and what had been in their day under the 
sea at Abbeville, became a bog, while the Somme 


valley, raised to a higher level, became reduced to | 


its present form; and the river shrunk into a deeper 
channel, its volume becoming greatly diminished by 


the increasing dryness of the climate and removal of | 
the forests, changes which also extirpated the last | 


survivors of those species of quadrupeds which had 
been suited for a wilder and more wooded country. 
These changes are well summed up by Sir C. 
Lyell, in his ‘‘ Antiquity of Man,” pages 831 ef seq., 
and by tabulating his succession we may clearly un- 
derstand the position of the supposed Amiens flint- 
chippers. 
Table of Physical Changes in Western Europe in the later 
Zertiary and Blodern Periods. 


(See Lyell, ‘‘ Antiquity of Man,” p. 321.) 


(Ist. Continental Period. Land ele-) ee ae 
vated. Climate wild .......... ; Cromer Forest bed. 

2nd. Pericd of Submergence. Land 
depressed 1,000 feet or more. 
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land. Ciimate continental and 
surface densely wooded ........ 


Age of Amiens gravels and 
raised beaches, and close of 
Pa'eeocosmic and beginning 


cies of mammals become 
extinct. Stone age of anti- 
quaries. 


4th. Period of depression and oscil- of Neocosmicage. Mensub- 
a lation, ending in re-clevation, jected to great diminution 
e! and present geographical condi- of numbers by floods and 
3 | MO GE PODS oa ocseconcac cee subsidences. Several spe- 
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5th. Modern er historic age. Land) Bronze and Iron ages of anti- 
Te a re quaries, 


All this leaves us, however, still in uncertainty as 
to the absolute time involved. Our estimate of this 
must depend on the rapidity or slowness of the 
oscillations in the period No. 4 above. If we adopt 
with Lyell a strictly uniformitarian method, and 
estimate the elevations and depressions of which 
there is geological evidence at twenty-two feet per 


* Lyell, “ Antiquity of Man,” p. 115. 







































from aqueous erosion. ‘This must have gone on 
simultaneously with the elevations and depressions, 
and must have been greatly modified by these. 
When we stand by the grassy and tree-clad slopes 
of a river valley, and consider that they have been 
just as they are during all the centuries of history, 
it is difficult to resist the prejudice that they must 
always have been so, and that vast periods have been 
required for their excavation at the slow rate now 
observed; but if we carry ourselves in imagination to 
the time when a plain was raised out of the sea, bare 
| and bald, and a river began to run in it, we at once 
| see ourerror. ‘Lhe river so running and beginning 
| to cut a channel, must in a few years execute a 
| stupendous work of erosion almost diluvial in its 
| character; but in the course of centuries its work 
| becomes completed, a state of equilibrium succeeds, 
| and its banks, protected by vegetation, scarcely ex- 
| perience any modification. An elevation to a higher 
| level, or a new depression succeeded by re-elevation, 
or fires or other causes laying bare the surface, would : 
at once initiate a new series of erosions; but until 
this occurs all things continue as they were. 

It must also be observed thatin the period No. 4 
above, there were not only oscillations of level, but 
apparently a somewhat extreme climate, in which 
alternate frosts and thaws and violent river floods 
must have greatly aided the work of denudation ; 
and also that in a wooded condition of the country, 
its streams, as we know from sad experience of the 
effects of clearings in America, are great in volume 
| but equable in flow, and that the removal of the 
| forest leads to great floods alternating with periods 
| of desiccation, remarkably increasing and modifying 
| the denuding power of the streams. Sir Charles 
| Lyell gives some striking illustrations of this in his 
| ** Principles of Geology.” 
| It is, perhaps, necessary here to refer to the con- 
| clusion recently developed at great length by Pro- 
| fessor Geikie, in a recent work, that the remains of 
| Paleolithic men are not Post-glacial, but belong to a 
| Pre-glacial or Inter-glacial period. This is, no doubt, 
a view forced upon him by his belief in a great 
continental ‘‘ ice-sheet,’’ itself, as I have shown in a 
former series of papers, in all probability without 
good foundation. He supports it principally on the 
geographical distribution of the animals supposed 
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to have been contemporary with Paleolithic man, 
and which he tries to divide into two successive 
groups, and on the probability that the last period 
of continental elevation referred to in the table 
above was not of a character to change the insular 
climate of Western Europe. On all these points I 


must entirely differ with him, for reasons which I | 


have already stated in the publication above referred 
to. I may add that it is most unsafe to reason as to 
the climate required by extinct mammalia, especially 
in contravention of the evidence of contemporaneous 
existence afforded by the occurrence of their re- 
mains. Even the hippopotamus of the English caves 
and gravels may have been protected by a coating of 
fat like the walrus. The elevated land of Post-glacial 
Kurope, if it were clothed with forests, would have 
precisely the climatal properties which we know in 
America and Asia favour the intermixture of the 
animals of different latitudes. Again, that so-called 
Paleolithic implements are not found over the 
boulder deposits of North Britain is merely a con- 
sequence of the fact that they are in the main limited 
to the chalk and flint districts, a circumstance which, 
as already hinted, throws grave doubts on their 
being even so ancient as usually supposed, and gives 
them a local rather than a chronological character. 
Further, in Eastern America we know that the 
higher condition of the land immediately preceding 
the Modern period was accompanied by a milder 
climate than that which now prevails, and that this oc- 
curred after the close of the Glacial period. I must, 
therefore, reject this supposed later Glacial age in- 
tervening between Palzcolithic and modern man, and 
maintain that there is no proof of the existence of 
man earlier than the close of the Glacial age. 

It is a curious conclusion of this part of our inquiry 
that the history of man, as indicated by Lyell in the 
above table, presents, after all, such a striking 
parallelism with the sacred and traditional histories 
with which we have long been familiar. The second 
period of continental elevation is the equivalent of 
the early antediluvian times—a period, however, of 
which we have seen we really know little from 
archeology or geology, for they cannot, with 
absolute certainty, affirm that the oldest skeletons 
known are of this age, though this may be regarded 
as probable. If they are, their extreme rarity, and 
the paucity of works of art, with the exception of 
flint implements in the flint districts, where their 
material abounds, give the impression not of a long, 
but of a very limited period of residence of aute- 
diluvian man in Europe. The period of continental 
oscillation is the correlative of the later antediluvian 
period, and the last of these oscillations may have 
been the traditional deluge. The last period is un- 
questionably that of the Post-diluvian world. A 
leading school of modern archzologists no doubt 
demands much more time than that of our ordinary 
chronology, but the succession is the same. Further, 
this succession, when critically examined, gives no 
ground for the belief in the existence, even in the 
most ancient times, of any race of men more rude 
than the modern semi-civilised races, or less developed 
physically. The most ancient man whose bones are 
known to us may be referred to a race still extant, 
and perhaps the mest widely distributed of all—a 
fact which tells strongly in favour both of the unity 
and moderate antiquity of the species, while it is 
directly opposed to all theories of evolution from 
brute ancestors. 


VARIETIES. 


Varieties, 


Romisn Prerverts.—In commenting on Lor1 Ripon’s sezes. 
sion, the ‘‘ Daily News” thus spoke of the conseyuences of such 
a step in our day :—‘‘ ‘I am a Roman Catholic, but I am nota 


| Papist,’ said O'Connell once, when protesting against some step 





taken by the Roman authorities. The decree of the Council of 
the Vatican has rendered such a declaration from such lips im. 
possible in our times. A convert has a great deal more to 
swallow, if we may use so homely an expression, in 1874, than 
he would have had twenty-five years before. He has to accept 
the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin and the Infallibility 
of the Pope. He has to submit to all the consequences which 
the latter dogma imposes on him. He has to subject his con- 
Victions on the subject of education and on nearly all political 
questions to the dictation of Rome. His vote as a member of 
either House of Parliament, his actions as a public man, must 
follow some principle prescribed for him with which his reason 
may no longer concern itself. One cannot think without 
wonder and regret of the life to which an Englishman, long 
habituated to the free ways of our public arena, has doomed him- 
self when he takes spiritual service under such command. To 
a mind and temperament steeped in mysticism, regarding this 
world and its affairs as of no account, and entrancing itself in a 
contemplation of an ideal future, as the pupil of the mesmerist 
is sometimes stupified by the steady contemplation of a dise of 
metal, such a course of existence would be natural and 
welcome. But it is hard to understand how a man trained 
to activity and independence in the healthful and bracing 
atmosphere of English public life can settle dewn to a con- 
dition of such inteliectual servitude. There must surely be 
some natural infirmity in the mind which, eithor from senti- 
ment merely, or from tracing out a narrow line of logical 
sequence regardless of the broad facts of history, nature, and 
life which lie on either side of it, is brought at last into 
that condition when mental serfdom is a relief from intellectual 
perplexity.” 


CuerseA O1p Cuurcn.-—-The Rev. R. H. Davies has sue- 
ceeded in purchasing the chapel built by Sir Thomas More, in 
connection with the old church, but at the same time private 
property. It was a singular combination, the chapel being an 
absolute freehold, and beyond the jurisdiction of the bishop, yet 
a portion of the parish church. Had a Roman Catholic been 
the purchaser, an awkward complication might have been the 
aie Mr. Davies deserves honour for his exertions in seewing 
the historical old chapel, and transferring it to the rector, 
churchwardens, and trustees of St. Luke’s, under whose care is 
the Old Chelsea Church. 


Four Great Worps.—Professor Huxley lectured at the 
recent meeting of the British Association at Belfast on ‘* The 
Hypothesis that Animals are Automata.” Dr. Carpenter, a 
former president, in proposing a vote of thanks, agreed to 
much that had been said about automatic action, but said that 
there were four great words which should also be taken into 
account—JI am, 1 ought, I can, I wiil. 

Tne Docg-HeapeD Monxkry.—A full-grown specimen of 
the dog-headed monkey from Abyssinia has been presented to 
the museum of the University of Geneva. This monkey is 
characterised by the long hair upon its checks and the greater 
part of its body. It was held in veneration by the ancient 
Egyptians. Its figure is engraved upon the monuments of 
ancient Egypt, and there have been found mummies of the 
animal well preserved. According to Ehrenberg, this monkey 
served as the emblem for the god Thoth, the Egyptian Hermes, 
or Mereury, the mythical inventor of the arts and sciences, 
music and astronomy, and especially of speech and hieroglyphs, 
or letters, over which he was supposed to preside. The 
Abyssinians now call it Tota. Horapollon reports that this 
monkey was consulted in the temples ; a tablet, reed, and ink, 
presented by a priest, were uved as tests to ascertain if the 
particular animal belonged to the race that knew how to write. 
This representative of Thoth also symbolised the judgment ot 
souls ; and upon one of the temples of Phila there is one repre- 
sented with a balance in hand weighing the actions of men. In 
other places it is represented writing with a reed. Ehrenberg 
also supposes that it is the locks of this menkey that have 
served as the model for the perruques figured upon the heads of 
different divinities in the Egyptian mythology.—Loadon Medical 
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TO SUBSCRIBERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. — 


To Correspondents and Contribators.—All manuscripts muat have the name and address of the sender clearly written 
thereon, and in any accompanying letter the title of the MS. must be given. No notice can be taken of anonymoxs communi. 
cations. Writers are recommended to keep copies of their MSS. ; miscellaneous contributions being sent in too great numbers 
to be always acknowledged or returned. 

Payment and Copyright.—Payment for oy te manuscripts is made on publication, The receipt conveys the copy. 
right of manuscripts to the Trustees of the Tract Society, with liberty for them, at their discretion, to publish such works 
separately. Republication by authors on their own account must be the subject of special arrangement. : 

Advertisements.—Complaints having been made of the insertion of advertising bills in the ‘ Leisure Hour,” the public are 
informed that all such bills have beeninserted without authority, no advertisements being received far thie Society’s periodicals, 

Portfolios and Cases for Numbers and Volumes.—For the preservation of the weekly numbers, portfolios, provided 
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Caszs, for binding the Volume at the end of the year, price 1s, 2d. cloth boards, 1s. 6d. cloth extra. artes 

Withdrawal of Early Numbers.—The ‘Leisure Hour” can be obtained in Numbers or Volumes from 1868, but in 
Volumes only from 1862 to 1873 inclusive. The earlier Numbers are out of print. 

Correspondents requiring Single Parts or Numbers are requested to order, whenever practicable, through the 
lucal booksellers or newsagents. 
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Cape Coast Castle . . . «+ » » « 6d 9d. New Brunswick (vid Halifax). . « « 9d. 
Cape of Good’ Hope. . . » « « » « 6d Od. Newfoundland . . . « ss « « 6d 9d. 
Ceylon (vii Southampton). . . . . . 8d. Is. New Zealand (via Southn. & Pointde Galle) 8d. 1s. 
China (vii Southampton or United States) 6d. Is. Nova Scotia (vii Halifax) . . . . . . 6d. 9d. 
Constantinople (vid Marseilles) . . . . 8d. 1s, ae ee ee, 9d. 
Egypt (vii Belgium) :.. + ee 1s. 6d. Spain (vit France) . . «© «© «© « «© «© &d. Is. 
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Holland (vid France or Belgium) . . . 8d Is, United States. . 1. 1 oo © © © © 6d Od. 
Hong Kong (vii Southampton or U. States) 8d. Is. West Indies (British) . . . . o« & $d. 





@ signifies additional to pay on delivery. ; 
The rates of postage to any part not mentioned in this list can be ascertained by application at a Post-office. Orders for 
the transmission abroad of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour” direct from the Office, should be addressed to the Publisher, and 
accompanied by prepayment for both magazine and postage. The Home Postage of each Part is now THRE HALFPENCE. 
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THE SCRIPTURE POCKET-BOOK: containing an Almanack, Weekly Cash Account, and Daily 
Memoranda, Texts for every Day in the Year, Unpublished Poems by CHARLOTTE ELLIOT, Hints for Window Gardening, 
and a variety of Commercial, Political, Municipal, and Social Information, Illustrated with a fine coloured Engraving 
of the Bunyan Memorial at Bedford. 2s. roan tuck, gilt edges. 

THE YOUNG PEOPLE’S POCKET-BOOK: containing an Almanack, Daily Texts, Historical 
Notes on the Calendar, Rambles in the Lanes, How to Swim, and a variety of Useful and Interesting Information. With 
a tine coloured Portrait of David Livingstone. 1s. 6a.. roan tuck, gilt edges. 

THE PEOPLE’S ALMANACK. Improved Series. Printed in Imperial 8vo. With large Page 
Engravings, One Penny. Containing matters necessary to be known by all Classes, as follows: a Calendar; Legislative 
and Social Information ; Stamps, Duties, etc. ; Weights and Measures; Post Office Guide; Cottage Garden; Moon's 
Changes ; Sun’s Rising and Setting; Daily Texts ; Sunday Lessons ; and a variety of useful Information. 

THE POCKET-BOOK ALMANACK, Interleaved with ruled Paper, gilt edges. Twopence. 
Adapted for Pocket-books. 


TRACT SOCIETY’S PENNY ALMANACK. Neat book, with cover. One Penny. 
THE SHEET ALMANACK. Greatly Enlarged and Improved. With Fine Engravings. Suited for 


the Counting-house, Minister’s Study, and Cottage Parlour. One Penny. 
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